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Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Boarding School for Young Men and Boys 


j 7 Isnow open at Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest school buildings in the State 
le } heated in all stories and lighted with gas, building 100x50, porch all around, 55 lodging rooms, large 
4 school room with five class rooms, ample bath and water-closet accommodations in three stories, 10 trains 
daily to and from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, 
good table guaranteed. Terms $5.25 per week, books and school stationery included, no extras what- 

ever. Special attention to backward pupils. Special provision and care for little boys. Address, 


ting S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
MEDIA, Pa. 


| DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 
DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


| sy 
EXECUTORS’ SALE. 
Fifth month 25th, 1875, 
. AT THE PHILADELPHIA BXCHANGE. 
The late residence of MARY H. CHILD (deceased), 
very pleasantly located in Darby. 

The House has thirteen Rooms and Bath, Bay 
Window and Porches. Corner lot, 110 « 155 feet, 
Stable in rear. Good Water, Shade and Fruit-trees. 

| Near Horse and Steam Cars. Five miles from Chest- 
nut street Bridge. 
RICHARDSON & JANNEY, 
2t : 215 South Fifth street. 


Plain and Shirred Bonnets. 


CARRIE A. ELLISON, 

| No. 315 West 18th Street, New York, 
During New York Yearly Meeting will be at 

No. 263 FOURTH AVENUE. 











FINE 


OOLONG TEA, 


ctr 4.( ors. rar ts. 


We have just received a large invoice of 
Fine Volong Tea, which we are able to 
offer at the extremely low price of 40 cts. 

r pound, or 36 cts. per pound by the 
alf chest. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


Samples sent free by mail on application. 
THOMPSON BLACE’S SON & CO. 
1613 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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F RIEN D8’ 
CAROLINE MARSHALL 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 
No. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. 
Hom some leisure time which I feel | ought to 





use I would gladly take charge of any collec-; 


tions or property that any Friend would place in my 
charge. ELI DILLIN, 
mo. 12, 1875. Ridge Avenue and Green. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 
6t. 637 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


AP AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
Meetings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
by LEVI K. BROWN. Price 75 cts ; mailed, 80 cts. 
For Sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
706 Arch Street, Phila. 





Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HEHEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 
Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On’ Hany. 

p@ Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 


promptly attended to. 
B@s Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 








Stored. ey |@ 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blan ks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for CHas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 





to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’| AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he’ 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


oo HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | 
pstent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf | 


UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
within sight of Eagle Station, P. OC. R. R 
Reference, S. S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 





BALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY aRE| Agents Wanted. Apply to 


promoted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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f RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. B. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


THOMPSON 8HO 


URDS, 
No. 1115 Citron a VC 


CARPETINGS. | = 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 0H 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, et, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
t9p 823 33 North Second St Philade 


FURNITURE. 





aT 





- Se 

Established Twenty-eight Years by = 

Ss. B. REGESTER, ) 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnat ch 
}and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat. e. 
tresses. w 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


‘WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tes 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
inclading wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 





















to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70¢,, 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas, 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panie 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices, 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAM’S Tea Warehouse, 
81 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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J ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 







PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39—%41 Park Place, N. Y. 


~The Penn Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,875,663.34, 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their. 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 











H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


QOMNUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 
The Tarrty-Seconp Volume commenced on the 27th of | 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub: | 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 

the inning of the volume. } 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onzcks, prarts, or 

2. 0. Monzy-onDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail | 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York, 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

“Feeling my mind drawn into sympathy 
with Friends, in their approaching Yearly 
Meeting at Baltimore, I obtained the consent 
of the Monthly Meeting, and, with my dear 
daughter E. ——, left home on Sixth-day, the 
—— of Tenth month, 1865. 

“The meetings of Ministers and Elders, 
held on Seventh-day, were favored opportu- 
nities. The whole Yearly Meeting was one 
of deep and continued interest, from the first 





to the last session. I had some deep baptisms 
to endure, and it was with much difficulty I 
could find an opportunity of relief for m 
spirit. Perhaps it was best that I should en- 
dure the trial. 

“O Lord! Thou who knowest the heart and 
triest the reins of Thy children, may I be 
guided by Thy wisdom and not be influenced 
by my own selfish considerations. I cannot 
feel it right to force my concern by hastily 
rising in a solemn meeting for worship, and 
I pray that I may not be permitted to lose my 
part by too diffidently withholding, when the 
call is made. May I also be preserved from 
occupying the time, by extending communi- 
cations, under the excitement of feeling, be- 
yond the life which limits all rightly-directed 
offerings. It seems to me (although there 





may be exceptions) that where there are many 
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| burthened minds, shorter communications, al- 


lowing others the same privilege, would often 
give rise to greater peace to the instrument, 
as well as life and power to the meeting. © 

“ On Fourth-day I found a limited time in 
the latter part of the meeting, which yielded 
some relief. On Third-day morning, in com- 
pany with my dear friend Perry John, I 
visited the women’s meeting. He had labored 
under much apprehension as to this visit, but 
found, as he was willing to go in the simplic- 
ity, the burden was removed, and he was 
favored to find his peace in the simple per- 
formance of his duty, which was discharged 
with humility and in the power of Truth. 

“T was favored to follow in an appeal for 
faithfulness in the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities that our Heavenly Father places upon 
the mothers. I could bear testimony to the 
power cf a mother’s prayer. 

‘“‘ After a short time spent with them, we 
left, feeling the sweet influence of the love of 
God pervading our minds, and I humbly trust 
that its holy power rested upon the meeting. 

“On Sixth-day we started for home. I 
reached Philadelphia in time to attend our 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
of which I am Clerk. I was glad, once more, 
to mingle with my dear friends in this rela- 
tion, having been deprived for nearly a year 
of the privilege by sickness and absence from 
home. We had a good meeting. 
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“Our Quarterly Meeting occurred the fol- 
lowing day, and i was rejoiced to see in both 
evidences of awakening to the real condition 
of Society, and to the wants and condition of 
the youth. I have long thought they have 
been too much neglected—that right efforts 
have been wanting that would bind the 
younger and older branches of the Society in 
a common interest for its welfare and the ad- 
vancement of the religious testimonies we 
hold. I am cheered with the hope that there 
is really an awakening amongst us, and that 
the efforts, that I trust will ensue, will not be 
without good fruits.” 

“ Twelfth month 25th, 1865.—Whilst this is 
a season of general joy and rejoicing with 
many, it has been made one of deep sorrow 
to the hearts of the family and friends of one 
whom I greatly respected and loved. My dear 
friend McPherson Saunders, having enjoyed a 
reunion with his family, proposed, after din- 
ner, that his son should drive with him to 
Germantown, to see his friend Thos. B. Long- 
streth, who was much confined to his home as 
an invalid. They accordingly started cheer- 
ful and well. On the road, in street, 
approaching the town, the horse took fright, 
and leaped with such force, that McPherson 
and his son were both thrown from the car- 
riage, the former striking an iron lamp-post 
by the roadside with the back of his head, 
was instantly killed ; and when his son came 
to him, he found him lying upon the buffalo- 
robe with life, utterly extinct. 1 did not 
hear of it till the next morning. 

“I understood that he remarked to his wife, 
who rather remonstrated with him against 
his going, as the day was unpleasant, lest 
he should aggravate a cold from which he 
was suffering, that he believed it to be the 
duty of every one so to live that they would 
be prepared to die whenever called ; that he 
had been striving for this condition, and 
hoped he had attained it—then it would make 
no difference when it came, sooner or later. 
But oh, how terrible the shock to his loving 
wife and children, to find the tender and af. 
fectionate husband and father in a few hours 
returned to them a lifeless corpse! 

“God in mercy tempers the wind to the 
shorn Jamb. His mysterious Power, I be- 
lieve, was underneath them. May this over- 
whelming sorrow bring them, and all of us, 
nearer to Him who is the only refuge and 
support in every dispensation in this life. 

“‘I attended his funeral with hundreds of 





’ others who knew him and honored him as a 


pure, just and honest man. I followed his 
remains to the grave with his dear relatives, 
and found my peace to consist in bearing tes- 
timony there to his virtues; for I had long 
known and loved him, and to the great need 
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that we should be awakened to a true 

of the duties of life, so as to be prepared fp 
the summons when it should come to us, 
God in His infinite mercy bless them yy 
patience under their suffering, is the fervent 
prayer of my soul!” 

“ Second mo. 7th, 1866.—Feeling my ming 
drawn this morning, as well as last evenj 
to attend Abington Quarterly Meeting 
Abington, I yielded to the influence, and dig 
so. Although the day was stormy the hong 
was crowded, and the attendance of the youth 
was numerous. 

“ The love of God.—These words arose with 
power on my mind, so much so that after 9” 
communication from A. G., and a suitable 
silence ensuing, I arose with them, and wa 
led to treat upon its knowledge by man 
his greatest attainment in this brief existeneg, 
I was led to plead with all, but in an especial 
manner with the youth, to yield their hearts 
to its holy and redeeming power; warnin 
them against the fear of man and disobedi- 
ence to its command; that they would only 
find peace and happiness in thus yielding to 
its laws made known in the secret of their 
souls; that it only would bring them the fore. 
taste of the kingdom of God here, and give 
them the blessed assurance of its enjoyment 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. 


“ They were shown that this world had noth- © 
ing to give them that would compensate for 


the loss of this high attainment; that life 
was given to us to work out our soul’s salva- 
tion, with fear and trembling before God ; as 
Jesus Christ was the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, so we must 
know him inwardly revealed to us and be- 
gotten within us as the gift of the Father's 
love for our salvation; and as He is per- 
mitted to reign supreme within us, our own 
wills being sacrificed, we know Him to be our 
Saviour, Redeemer and Atonement—all that 
the soul can desire, all that the immortal 
spirit of man can know. 

“The meeting was a solemn one. 


S. J. L. 


followed in a lively and impressive discourse,, 


illustrating the experience of the child of God 
by that of Job. Both meetings were highly 
interesting. Some of our dear women Friends 
who visited us in the second meeting, enjoined 
the imperative necessity of obedience to the 
light and knowledge given. 

The whole tone of both sessions was weighty, 
and I humbly trust we had the evidence of 
the love and power of the Highest in our 
midst.” 

“Third mo. 3d,1866.—This morning I learned 
of the death of my dear friend James Mar- 
tin, a well-beloved Elder and father in the 
church. He was a dear friend of my honored 
parents, and I loved him when a youth as I 
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did all who were near and dear tothem. Full | affections around her loving, innocent heart, 
of years, he has descended to an honored | and, at the call of her Heavenly Father, has 
ve. , flown with them as upon the wings of a dove 
« Engaged in mercantile pursuits, the trials | to her eternal home of brightness and glory 
incident’ to the revulsions of 1857 and 1861|in heaven. I trust, and doubt not, she will 
made deep inroads upon his health ; and,| be the blessed means of leading them away 
although his mind retained its accustomed | from a dependence upon earth and earthly 
vigor and clearness, his system gradually | things to the unseen but only real things of 
sank, and he has passed in peace, sweet peace, | that land of pure delight where saints im mor- 
to the mansions of the blessed. 
“To me he was indeed a real friend and 
father, a true Elder. We have few left his 
uals. ‘Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 


ce. if followed his remains to their last 


(To be continued.) 
<nansssieteesiialinsaeandsatialy 
From the Christian Register. 
IMPORTANCE OF OPINIONS. 


The discussion is not yet brought to a close 
in the world concerning the importance or 





resting-place. A large gathering of people 
éf all denominations crowded the house, and 
many followed to the grave. The text just 
written had so dwelt upon my mind, that I 
opened my mouth as we stood around the 






relative unimportance of opinions. Some 
hundred and fifty years ago Alexander Pope 
wrote his familiar couplet : 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 








grave, to bear my feeble testimony to his His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


worth, and what it was gave him rest and| And much earlier than he, another said that 
ce ashe entered the valley of the shadow | it was not enough to call Him Master to make 
of death—the grace of God. It wasthis that|one acceptable with heaven, but to do the 
made him the perfect and the upright man, | will of God who is in heaven. On the other 
enabled him to endure the triais of life, and | hand, if there has been anything in the world 
assured his mind of a glorious hope for eter- | which men have been earnest to defend, illus- 
nal rest. Many tears were shed. His faith | trate and enforce, it is their opinions. They 
in Christ was one that rested upon the knowl- | are willing to die for them, and they have 
edge of Him spiritually revealed, and the | been willing to make others die for them. A 
love it inspired was world-wide. It knew not | shrewd writer of fifty years ago says, ‘‘ Men 
the narrow bounds of sect nor the restraints | will wrangle for religion; write for it; fight 
of bigotry. He never made a difference of| for it; die for it; anything but—live for it ;” 
opinion a ground for condemnation. He was| but when Mr. Colton wrote “ religion,” he 
one who left each one to the Great Judge, to| meant “religious opinions ;” and with that 
whom we are all alike accountable, and who| explanation the world will probably admit 
will not hold those guiltless who assume the | his remark to betrue. And for tens of hun- 
judgment seat.” dreds of years almost all churches and relig- 
“Third mo. 29th, 1866.—On Fourth-day | ious communities have been excited in regard 
last I was brought into near and tender feeling | to the propagation of their doctrines, fearful 
with my dear friends Franklin and Mary | of opposition to them, angry in having them 
Shoemaker. Their eldest daughter, Florence, | assailed, determined to make others receive 
about ten days previous, had been attacked|them. The world, outside of the church, 
with typhoid fever, which closed her earthly | stands by to ask what the turmoil is about. 
existence the night before. It is a severe dis- | It goes to the bank to borrow, and not its re- 
pensation to her loving parents, family and | ligious doctrines, but its moral character and 
friends. She was a child of uncommon love-| its financial securities are looked into. It 
liness. She had never been known to disobey | wants men to serve it in civil capacity, in 
her parents, and she had been for five years | offices highest or humblest, and seldom asks 
past under the care of my dear daughter S.| what church a man attends, but whether he 
in her little school, hence we knew her well, | is able and honest. It goes to the shoemaker 
and can add our testimony to the same effect. | to be shod, and asks about his leather and 
The disease centered in her brain, and she| work, and not his mental speculations. And 
had only intervals of rationality. At these | frequently we see here the best man and the 
periods her expressions showed that her mind | worst man, members of the same religious 
was dwelling upon heaven and heavenly| community, and over there the worst man 
things, and she prayed that if she died the} and the best man members of some other 
blow might not crush here her mind | widely differing community. 
wandered, and they were left to theinference| We are told, however—and the idea is pre- 
that she alluded to her fond and loving | sented with great clearness and force—that 
parents. Her mission is accomplished ; she | as a man thinketh in his heart so is he. We 
has entwined their dearest earthly hopes and | are told of the sensualist who has no faith in 
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the existence of purity of heart; of the dis- 
honest man who scouts the idea of any hon- 
esty in others; of covetous, showy, fashion- 
able people who profess to believe in success 
as the most successful of all things, and of 
their lives corresponding to their professions. 
We are told it must be that the life will fol- 
low the ruling idea of the mind, as much as 
the tree must come from the seed,—the acorn 
never producing the Bohun Upas. So we are 
urged to join in the strife for opinions. So 
our church prides itself as orthodox, or is 
stigmatized as heterodox ; and in many com- 
munities society admits us readily to its cour- 
tesies, or only coldly receives ue, according as 
our own opinions agree with the religious 
aristocracy of the place. 

But is there any man that would venture, 
in looking over our communities, to say that 
they may be divided up into good and bad 
exactly as their opinions are? Or, even that, 
putting each denomination for a season by 
itself, the observer could easily see that each 
denomination is marked by degrees of mor- 
ality corresponding to its religious opinions ? 
Or that we could at once tell by the morality 
of such a community what its religion is, or 
by the religion of the community what its 
morals are? Granted that the most pro- 
nounced and most widely differing views, such 
as transubstantiation,; or atonement, or eter- 
nity of punishment on the one side, and views 
farthest apart from them on the other, must, 
in counting men by the millions and years 
by the hundred, at last exhibit a moral in- 
fluence, is there any of us who will say, as a 
matter not for a moment to be questioned, 
that the world at large, the world of all 
churches and opinions, can see the influence 
and cannot deny it? 

Opinions, let it be understood, are not 
truth. When any man says, “ It is my opin- 
ion,” he thereby announces that it is some- 
thing personal, something of his own, some- 
thing not universally seen and acknowledged 
which he presents. Nobody ever says at 
noon-day that it is his opinion that the sun is 
up. .And if any man speaks of the opinion 
of the world, the world of his own circle, or 
the world of ages and nations, he still implies 
something not universal, something not be- 
longing to humanity at large, not an element 
in the universal truth. And it is truth as it 
is received by a moral sensibility that makes 
the life; it is truth or the want of it, the 
ability to perceive or the inability to perceive 
it, that makes men what they are. And truth, 
religious truth, is as much above statements 
and opinions as man’s enjoyment of sunshine, 
or capability of enjoying it, though it makes 


all the glow and the color of the landscape 
and the sky, is above their knowledge of | fellow. 
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colors, and their ability to choose and mate) 
them, or contrast them tastefully. 















duced his argument, his mora] creed. And 


speculative and theological in the common! 
sense as they often are, have also a moral 































Besides, when examples are offered to ugof oust: 
bad men professing bad ideas, as that “thee ?° . 
is no virtue,” that “ purity of heart is a Soul 
tense,” that “honor is but a breath the worl r 0 
can blow or can withhold,” it is to be segy’ The 
rather that the opinion has followed the life dren 
than that the life has followed the opinion, ft 
The man became corrupt and saw his ow; ad 
corruption, and felt the contrast between him. qhi 
self and the general morality of the world, ant 
and then he turned round to look for a de che 
fence of the life he was living, and so pray py, 





Some doctrines of our church, it is true, 


all these opinions to which we find moral! _ 
character corresponds are always moral con 0 
viction, not statements of theological ideas. - 
It is not whether the bread is veritably turned i 
into the body of Jesus Christ, not the ques - 
tion whether Jesus Himself was God that is és 
to make us, by its decisions, saints or sinners, th 
honest in business or cheats, sensualists and - 
adulterers, or chaste and innocent at heart, ) 
But if a man believes or disbelieves that jus- f 
tice is essential and eternal, that righteous 8 
ness alone can find a desirable reward either \ 
in time or in eternity, then will his character t 
follow his faith. 

1 

| 


element in them. Whichever one of them 
reflects on the moral character of God, what- 
ever casts a slur upon His justice or mercy, 
or tends to show folly or cruelty enthroned 
and eternal, will, if received, have its great 
influence upon the conduct of men. But 
how often we find men are better than their 
creeds! How the heart recognizes the truth 
when the mind is found unable to appreciate 
and to state it! How men quarrel even about 
creeds they never have believedin! Do peo- 
ple always know their opinions and their 
creeds? About as much, perhaps, as they 
can give a true account of their own char- 
acters, their intellectual abilities, their real 
moral convictions, the inmost and essential | 
longings of their natures, and the various | 
spiritual experiences through which they have 
passed. Read men’s diaries, and see if they | 
know themselves; and then ask iftthey can 

estimate their own opinions. —— 





“‘ What is time? The shadow on the dial, 
the striking of the clock, the running of the 
sand day and night, summer and winter, 
months, years, centuries—these are but arbi- 
trary and outward signs, the measure of time, 
not time itself. Time is the life of soul. If 
not this, then tell me what is time.” —Long- 
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MORAL TRAINING. be a variable quantity, and no child who had 

A recent writer on the subject of education | done the best he could would feel that he was 
attributes the lack of moral culture in the| reproached for not doing more. 
ublic schools to the fact that moral lessons| Individual training would make better men 
are not inserted in the text-books used. We| and women, but the school system would not 
doubt if children would profit by committing | present so fine an appearance. Its workings 
to memory moral lessons from text-books.| would not be so clock like, but character 
The most effective moral training for chil-| would be formed by a growth from within, if 
dren is that which leads them for the years | thesystem were more elastic and the teachers 
of their school life to perform their daily | were true educators. It is a good sign that 
tasks promptly, faithfully and patiently ; | the people are beginning to call for more sub- 
which encourages them to be brave, self-reli- | stanee and less show in our schools, and, that 
ant and honest; kind to their mates, and | the lack of moral and individual training is 
cheerfully obediest to the rules of the school. | so emphasized in the newspapers of the day. 
The text-books used have little to do with | We have nothing to fear, but everything to 
this. In arithmetic if children can be in-| hope from a searching examination into our 
duced to work out their problems; to scorn | school system.— Northampton Journal. 
to copy the work of another that they may 
appear to have their lesson, and to feel that 
honest effort is better than dishonest smart-|the breast, never to be forgotten, and per- 
ness, arithmetic has taught them a valuable | haps to cheer, by their memory, a long, sad 
moral lesson. Whatever the study may be, | life; while words of cruelty, or of careless- 
there are opportunities to teach that truthful- | ness, are like swords in the bosom, wounding 
ness is more noble than falsehood, and that | and leaving scars which will be borne to the 
purity and reverence are evidences of strength, | grave by their victim. Do you think there 
not weakness. We areall creatures of habit, | is any bruised heart which bears the mark of 
and the school-room is one of the places such a wound from you? If there is a living 
where good habits should be formed. That|one which you have wounded, haste to heal 
they are notacquired there is no fault of text- it; for life is short—to-morrow may be too- 
books, which have enough to answer for with- | late. 
out being charged with failing to teach mor- 
ality. LIFE IN DEATH. 

The lack of moral culture is partly the} According to the Christian revelation, and 
fault of a system which allows nothing for| according to the example of Christ, we live 
individual culture, and partly the fault of} when we are true to ourselves as moral, spir- 
teachers who do not sufficiently feel the im-|itual, immortal beings; when we are pene- 
portance of this training. A teacher should | trated by a sense of God, the Infinite Life of 
have that direct personal communication with | the universe; when we look out of the 
every pupil which enables her to perceive | shadows of a passing hour into the realities 
the springs of action in the mind and heart, | of the Divine law and the Divine love; when 
and then strive to give to each one the help | the objects of taith are interwoven with our 
he needs. Motives should be dealt with and | consciousness by the threads of spiritual sym- 
not visible results. “ Happy are the children | pathy, and our present toil becomes the prom- 
placed under the care of teachers who see the | ise and security of our future glory. To live, 
moral requirements of their case, and take|in the sense which the Gospel adopts, is to 
pleasure in individualizing. The victory is| cherish high aims and pure purpdses; to feel 
half won if a child has a strong helper in| that we have souls,and to treat them worthily ; 
his instructor.” Too much cannot he said | to use the flesh as the instrument of the spirit, 
in commendation of those teachers who lead | and the world as the means of reaching an 
their pupils to right action from right mo-| elevation above its.cares and follies. He dives 
tives. As our schools are now constituted, | who understands what he should live for. He 
individual training is well nigh impossible. | lives who is quickened and filled with the Di- 
Intellectual proficiency and mechanical drill | vine spirit of truth. 
only, are considered in estimating the degree| To one who has realized such a life, what 
of success which a school has attained, and | we call death ceases to have the character 


a 


Krtyp words are looked upon like jewels in 





these may exist in a high degree in a school | usually ascribed to it. It is a circumstance * 


where the morality is very low. The intel-|in the course of his experience, not the end 
lectual attainment required is a fixed quan-| of his being; a circumstance connected with 
tity for each term in our graded schools, and | momentous consequences, but not the terrific 
the pupils who do not acquire it feel themselves | fact which fills so many minds with dread. 


disgraced. If the instruct ion were more in-| To die is to pass into @ more intense con- 


dividual, the intellectual proficiency would | sciousness of life, to lay aside the incum- 
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tienen eidneetnitiannintoemececnndhepatinantnantnentneatcientipentgrsieaesannessncccsssitiie 
brance of the flesh, which impaired the force | received by statesmen and civilians in thiy 


of that consciousness here, and to become 
more sensible, through spiritual affinities and 
an actual participation, of the Divine ele- 
ment which pervades all nature. Death is 
the entrance to a higher and fuller life. 
Under this view, the time and manner of 
the soul’s departure from its present “ taber- 
nacle” are seen to be of but little importance. 
In the haste of our grief at the death of 
a friend, we may speak of it as premature; 


country and in Europe; but there are othe 
signs of the times well calculated to occagigg 
solicitude on the part of every lover of peace 
The menace of danger now seems to come! 
from the professed Church of Christ. At this” 
moment the peace of all Europe is threatened 
by the secret plots and monstrous public pre. 
tensions of ecclesiasticism. If war comes jp 
consequence, if the fairest harvest fields of the 
world are made an arena of battle, men who 


and so it may appear to a judgment guided | claim to be especially the priests and repre 
by mortal associations. But if the event it-| sentatives of the Gospel of peace will be held 


self be only a circumstance in the progress of | responsible. Woe to that church which, for) 
an immortal nature towards perfection, it can-| the sake of power and dogma, breaks the) 
not with propriety be styled premature. He} truce of God among the nations, makes its} 


who has died has in fact surmounted a great | missionaries assassins, and mingles blood with 
obstruction in his way to glory,—an obstruc- | its wine of sacrament. It is high time for the 
tion which interrupted his full experience of | Christian Church to awaken to a full sense of 
life; how can the removal of such an ob-| its awful responsibility. If, after the dread. 
struction ever take place too soon? We speak | ful experience of eighteen hundred years, it 
of sudden death as a calamity. But to whom? | fails to perceive the necessity of shaking its. 
Not to him who is prepared ‘for the change; self clear of the barbarism of war, it has 
to him no more a calamity than any other small claim upon the world’s respect and con- 
sudden access of happiness. Nor to those fidence. Its leaves are not for the healing of 
who remain behind is it an unmitigated cal | the nations. I am, very truly, thy friend, 

amity ; since they, through the strength of Joun G. WHITTIER. 

their love overpowering the sense of bereave- 
ment, may participate in the joy of him who 
has risen from the confinement of his earthly 


te 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 
The following facts are taken from the 1873 


abode to the mansion whose walls embrace report of the Massachusetts State Board of , 


the universe, and rest on eternal foundations. | Agriculture: “As a result of the decrease in 
He has gained what he was continually seek-| the number of birds in the United States, we 
ing,—less constraint and more enjoyment in| find that insects have been steadily increas- 
the use of his faculties. He was pressing on,|ing; and the aggregate loss through their 
and God stretched out His hand and helped agency is now much greater than in former 
him forward.—Dr. Gannett. | years. Since 1860, the damage done each 
- - year by such insects as the canker worm, cur- 

TrvE faith produces an immediate rest of | rant worm, wheat midge, Hessian fly, etc., has 
soul from all carefulness and anxiety, and| been greater and greater; so that, in some 
settles it in great peace. This state of free-| sections, the cultivation of particular crops 
_dom from carefulness and anxiety will be as has been abandoned. New species of noxious 
broad as the intelligence of him who exer- | insects are constantly being discovered by en- 
cises faith. f tomologists and others ; while many species, 
before unknown in this country, bave been 
WHITTIER ON WAR AND THE CHURCH. introduced by the importation of plants, etc., 


’ . - ; . | from Europe. Insects that are abundant in 
le og oe ae ella the West are gradually working eastward, as 
ee ae Seestian the Colorado potato beetle; and only earnest 
Fite Kesoctation for the Ref 1 Codif.- study and effort will prevent the continued 
a ae “een ? N © AvClOrm and WOdil-| increase of these pests of the land. There 
— of the Law of Nations : are about thirty species of insects that sub- 

Amespury, 14th Fourth mo., 1875. | sist on our garden vegetables. The grape 
To James B. Miles, Secretary, §¢. : vine has about fifty insect enemies ; the apple- 

My pDEAR FrrienD,—It is eminently fitting | tree, seventy-five; our different shade-trees, 
to connect the centennial anniversary of the | some over a hundred ; wheat and other grains, 
opening battles of the Revolution with the| fifty. The crop of wheat in the State of IIl- 
growing sentiment of civilization that there | inois was injured by insects, in one year, to 
is “a more excellent way” of settling the| the estimated amount of seventy-three mil- 
disputes of mations than the ordeal of war. | lions of dollars. The estimated annual de- 
It is cheering to note the very general favor | struction of property by insects in the United 
with which the plan of arbitration has been ! States is as high as $400,000,000. The effect 
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of this loss is felt not alone by the farmer. 
It is to this, in a large measure, that many 

r men owe their poverty ; to this must be 
attributed the high price of farm produce and 
all healthy food, and the consequent increase 
of disease and want in our large cities. We 
do not hesitate to say that at least one-eighth 
of this loss by insects might be prevented by 
the careful protection and encouragement of 
birds; or, to put it in another way, the care- 
jessness of the people in the United States in 
this respect costs them at least $50,000,000 
yearly, besides much unhappiness and suffer- 
; ” 


+ tem - | 


LEARN ALL YOU CAN, 
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for himself and rejoicing in the good that 
others do, and honestly believing they act 
from conscience towards God as well as our- 
selves, and knowing that differences of judg- 
ment are the constant attendant on the mili- 
tant church, and acknowledging that they 
are permitted for the very trial of that tem- 
per of kindness which, without them, would 
have little room for exertion: and renounc- 
ing the chimerical and fruitless scheme of re- 
ducing the visible church to one model of 
discipline, or one confession éf faith, takes 
the wiser and happier course of uniting all 
hearts, of co-operating with others in every 
practicable method of enlarging the common 
ground where all agree, and narrowing the 


Never omit any opportunity to learn all | spots where they differ, and thus advancing 


you can. Sir Walter Scott said that, even 
in the stage-coach, he always found some- 
body who could tell him something he did not 
know before. Conversation is frequently 
more useful than books for purposes of knowl- 
edge. It is, therefore, a mistake to be morose 
and silent among persons whom we think to 
be ignorant; for a little sociability on your 
art will draw them out, and they will be 
able to teach you something, no matter how 
ordinary their employment. Indeed, some 
of the most sagacious remarks are made by 
persons of this kind, respecting their partic- 
ular pursuit. Hugh Miller, the geologist, 
owes not a little of his fame to observations 
made when he was a journeyman stonemason, 


the general interests of the kingdom of God.”’ 

In heaven, all who have loved our Lord 
Jesus Christ and served Him in sincerity, will 
be one. Let them approach to this state 
more and more on earth; let them rise up 
to the primitive standard so beautifully de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles, when all 
were of one heart and one soul. Let them 
realize the sublime anticipation of the Saviour 
Himself, ‘“‘That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 





This past winter has been long and severe, 
but at last the indications of Spring and 


and working in a quarry. Socrates well said | beauty are hovering over our sweet prairie 


there was but one good, which is knowledge, 
and one evil, which is ignorance. Every 
grain of sand goes to make up the heap. A 
gold digger takes the smallest nuggets, and 
is not fool enough to throw them away be- 
cause he hopes to find a large lump sometime. 
So, in acquiring knowledge, we should never 
despise an opportunity, however unpromising. 
If there is a moment's leisure, spend it over 
good or instructive talking with the first 
you meet.— Burlington Gazette. 


“SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 


The article in The Presbyterian, pointed 
out to me at thy request by our neighbor I. 
S., I have read as thou desired, and may say 
[ rejoice to observe even the smallest symp- 
tom of that universal charity which takes 
within its scope “every nation, kindred, 
tongue and people.” And may I not add, in 
the language of an eminent and pious Chris- 
tian, “Oh, may the Spirit of Truth pour more 
into our hearts of that Divine charity and 
love, which leaving ‘each Christian to think 


land. The new meeting-house, to accommo- 
date Illinois Yearly Meeting, is progressing. 
We feel the weight of the building on our own 
shoulders; but it must go up, and be ready 
for the gathering which we feel is a coming 
angel to herald across these prairies in a 
stronger and clearer light than ever before, 
the healthful and satisfying doctrines held by 
our Society. 





We attended the colored Methodist church 
in the morning—a large building, pretty well 
filled. Over the pulpit was inscribed in gilt 
letters, “ The Lord of hosts is with us.” It 
was affecting to see the number of decrepit 


LETTERS. | ones, cleanly dressed, come tottering in; in- 


firm from toil and hardship rather than age, 
| bending down before taking their seats, to 
| give thanks—for what? The number of such 
| is, of course, yearly diminished, but while they 
linger they tell of the odious system. The 
sermon was by a young man, nearly white, 
and, as it was “ Easter Sunday,” it was on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Resurrection of Jesus,” which 
he informed them was the corner-stone of the 
Christian religion, without which it would 
fall to pieces. He read his discourse, which 


seemed to be an effort of the head rather than 
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the heart, and did not kindle much enthusi- 
asm in the audience. Oh, howI yearned to 
have them addressed in loving, simple words, 
such as our dear could have uttered 
had her mission been to them, pointing them 
toe that which is purifying and saving, that 
they may no longer be seeking the living 
among the dead. The colored people North 
and South need to have the Gospel of a pure 
morality preached to them before they can 
be purged from the vices that slavery has 
fostered. Surely, this must come in time. 
Some prophet will be raised up from among 
themselves who will say to them, “ Wash 
you, make you clean ; put away the evil of 
your doings; cease to do evil, learn to do 
well.” But while they are fed with the old 
theology, and regard religion as an occasional 
excitement, the work of reform must go on 
very slowly. Yet we must wait patiently, 
knowing that these, “ groping upward in the 
darkness, grasp God’s right hand in the dark- 
ness, and are lifted up and strengthened.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1875. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING (Con- 
celuded.)-—In the men’s branch on Third-day 
morning thesubject of the First Query claimed 
further attention. The Scripture injunction, 
“Go teach,” was revived. “Early Friends 
being convinced Friends, believed all days 
were alike holy. If more of us were convinced 
members our meetings would be better at- 
tended; we should not be afraid of proselyting. 
The Representatives from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings should suggest a remedy.” ‘‘ There is 
much to encourage us, because, while we do 
not see a marked improvement in our own 
body as to numbers, yet we exert an influence 
for good on the world.” Caution was ex- 
tended that “we be careful not to give too 
much’ latitude to the tongue. Let us say 
nothing of others if we can say no good. 
Fear was expressed that our Queries are an- 
swered too superficially at home. Greater 
care is needed in this particular.” In relation 
to the Third Query, it was said “that plain- 
ness of speech does not only consist in thee 
thou, but includes candor, openness, and 
truthfulness.” The plain language is used at 
the present time on the continent of Europe 
to express affection and love in the family. 
Parents were encouraged to extend care in re- 


gard to the kind of books read by thei 
children, and frequently to gather their fam). 

lies together for the reading of the Scriptures, 
The reports state that Friends are clear in re) 
lation to the manufacture and sale of intoxs 

icating beverages, with the exception of do 

mestic wines and cider. The intent of this 

Query is no doubt often evaded, but the re” 
ports are encouraging. The time has come” 
when there should be a query against the” 
use of tobacco. The habit of drinking oftey” 
follows it, as was stated by a teacher who 
had had twenty-five years’ experience with 
boys and young men.* Those in affluent cir] 
cumstances were exhorted to greater modera 
tion on the occasion of marriages and funerals, 
Friends were enjoined to search out those ip 
their several meetings who might be in need 
of assistance, as delicacy often prevents these 


from making their wants known. 
The consideration of the Sixth Query brought 


up the question of the propriety of Life In. 
surance, and the concern was expressed that 
“we make industry, integrity, and a reliance 
upon God the policy of our lives.” Much 
feeling in favor of the system was also mani- 
fested. We were urged to bear a more faith- 


ful testimony to a free gospel ministry and to } 
see to it that the liberty of conscience as guar- | 


anteed by Wm. Penn is not interfered with. 
The extravagance of the times was dwelt 
upon in reviewing the subjects embraced in 
the Seventh Query, the answers to which 
showed carefulness in the several particulars 
embraced therein. Answers to the Eighth 
Query were generally satisfactory. This was 
considered a most important Query ; the delin- 
quent is more easily influenced if attended to 
promptly. We should see that offences do 


not occur through any neglect of ours. 
Regret was expressed that in the replies to 


the Second Annual Query all the reports do 
not give the number of pupils, as itis very im- 
portant to know how many children are under 
the care of Friends. Some thought First-day 
schools should beunder the care of the meeting. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance 
of $1,318.20 in his hands. It was proposed 
that $2,000 be assessed the coming year. 

Wm. P. Sharpless was appointed Treas- 
urer, Dillwyn Parrish and Joseph C. Turn- 
penny, Correspondents. 
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I ieeenteeomnenrn—-sacsenje anereriatests Seinntnoeneiemeitiala aa 
The replies to Epistles from other Yearly | itures and to a careful administration of the 


Meetings including an Epistle to the new 
Yearly Meeting to be established in Illinois, 
together with a summary minute of exercises 
were read and approved. 

Weend this brief summary of the exercises 
in the men’s branch with the acknowledgment 
expressed in their closing minute of their de- 
pendence upon God, and the feeling that He 
has been present in their deliberations. 

In the women’s branch the replies to the 
first Query show that all our meetings have 
been attended with the exception of a few, 
owing to sickness and inclement weather. 
One of the reports expressed “a striving 
against a spirit of drowsiness.” This called 
forth an exercise that “we be careful to ar- 
range our home affairs so as to have little 
to do that will cause weariness before go- 
ing to meeting, as well in the middle of 
the week as on First-days.” It was sug- 
gested that “portions of the Discipline be 
read and considered in the smaller Monthly 
Meetings when there is little or no business 
claiming their attention.” 


We were reminded that “we do not go 
to meeting to see one another, but to wait 
upon the Lord.” As we walk in obedience to 
our Heavenly Father, we will experience 
direction and help from Him; a formal pro- 
fession is not sufficient, “but individual ad- 
vancement and to live under the teachings 
of the Divine Master ; this is purifying, and 
will enable us to speak of that which we have 
seen and our hands have handled of the good 
Word of Life.” 


The spirit of love and unity generally pre- 
vails. In this connection we were reminded 
“that we must be unwilling to express a sen- 
timent that might be interpreted against any 
one; we must evince charity, and be willing 
to accord the same liberty to others that we 
ask for ourselves.” 


In the consideration of the answers to the 
Third Query, we were advised not to pass 
lightly over our testimony to simplicity. Mo- 
thers were urged to clothe their young children 
in moderation, and, as these advance in years, 
they will show an appreciation for the views 
thus instilled in early life. This testimony to 
simplicity leads to watchfulness in expend- 


affairs of the household. Great sympathy 
was expressed for the men, upon whom rests, 
in most instances, the pecuniary responsibil- 
ity ; and it was believed that, if, in the mar- 
riage relation, each woman was made ac- 
quainted with her husband’s affairs, she would 
be better able to regulate the expenses of the 
family. 

The young were exhorted to a higher ap- 
preciation of the value of time, “not to tax 
their eyes or their strength in the ornamen- 
tation of their clothing, but, instead of this, 
to become interested in some work of benevo. 
lence—to go forth as ministering angels, with 
words of comfort to the sick and the sorrow- 
ing will yield an enduring joy and peace.” 
An affectionate appeal was made to the young 
women that “they be reasonable and rational, 
and do what they can to lessen the spirit of 
extravagance, to which may be attributed 
much of the pressure now bearing so heavily 
upon our men of business. -When we view 
the state of things as they exist around us, 
does not the future present gloomy forebodings, 
and make us fear that our beautiful country, 
the abode of freedom and liberty, may yet 
be wrecked by luxury and extravagance?” 


“ We need to have line upon line, precept 
upon precept; this is the way we learn the 
lessons of life—not that in dress we should 
conform, but be transformed, nor suffer 
ourselves to come under the dominion of 
fashion, which, in the burthens it imposes, 
leads to a violation of the natural laws, and 
occasions diseases that unfit us for the most 
solemn and responsible duties of life. In the 
building up of homes, how much there is of 
real comfort in advancing step by step, nor 
should any fear the spirit of criticism, or give 
way to a feeling of competition, but, in pure 
affection, enter upon the marriage state, not 
regarding the children born to them a bur- 
then, but receiving them as a most precious 
gift.” 

A concern was expressed that “the voices 
of those in the body of the meeting might be 
more frequently heard. ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ In the love that cementeth, let 
us be willing to do our part. As Elijah must 
have been glad when he saw the mantle fall 
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older are made to rejoice. that the younger 
are being brought under the anointing Power 
that qualifies for usefulness.” 

Testimonies were borne in relation to the 
Fourth Query. We were reminded of the 
“ powerful influence centered in this convo- 
cation, which, if exerted for good, cannot 
be measured. Each knows where she can 
work best. Nothing good can come of the 
indulgence in intoxicating beverages, only 
disease, disaster and death. Caution was ex- 
tended in the use thereof as medicine and in 
the preparation of food. The evil effects of 
tobacco also claimed serious attention. 

he summary to the Fifth Query shows a 
care in the fulfillment of all its requirements. 

Much excellent counsel was handed forth 
in relation to our testimony to a free gospel 
ministry—“ that we endeavor to support it 
intelligently; the main testimony of early 
Friends was against the forced payment of 
the ministry.” “We must not sit in judg- 
ment on those who pecuniarily sustain a min- 
istry, but must be careful that we do not up- 
hold one among ourselves that is not of Divine 
appointment.” 


Fear was expressed “ of the danger we are 
in of resting satisfied that we are a Peace So- 
clety—if we bear a faithful testimony against 
war, we will be so awakened as to keep up 
with the public mind on the great question of 
arbitration, and use our influence against 
military exercises in the public schools.” 

In answering the Seventh Query, we were 
reminded that “the religion of Christ calls 
into simplicity.” Those who have an abund- 
ance were exhorted “to consider whether they 
are justified in using all their incomes for 
themselves.” This Query embraces some of 
the most important requirements of our So- 
ciety. ‘‘The word of a Friend should be as 
good as his bond.” 

The opening of avenues of business for wo- 
men enables them much more than formerly 
so support themselves. 


In regard to dealing with offenders, the 
Meeting was dipped into sympathy with those 
who are weak and who need loving care. 


There are those who absent themselves, week 


after week, from 


our meetings. We were 
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upon Elisha; so, as we travel together, the | exhorted to search these out and encou 










them with words of cheer and deeds of king. 
ness. 

The summary of the Second Annual Query 
is similar to that already given in the proceed. 
ings of the men’s branch. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read, showing 
a balance of $400 in the Treasury. 

Replies to the Epistles from our sisters of 
other Yearly Meetings were read, adopted, 
and directed to be forwarded; also, one to 
the new Yearly Meeting established in Illi. 
nois. The Committee to gather the exer. | 
cises of the Meeting in its several sittings 
presented a summary. ‘This, with the read- 
ing of the Minutes, brought the Meeting into 
a feeling of deep solemnity, under which it 
closed. 

Acceptable visits were paid to both branches 
by ministering Friends in attendance. 


A memorial for our deceased friend Henry- 
W. Ridgway, a Minister, prepared by Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, was read in both 
branches. The several subjects which claimed 
joint action, were the Report of the Commit 
tee on the change of Discipline. This Report 
was united with, and the same Committee 
continued to make the changes necessary, and 
report to our next Yearly Meeting. The | 
Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs was read, approved and directed to be 
published in the extracts. The Committee 
was continued. The Education Committee 
made a very satisfactory report. This Com- 
mittee was continued, with the addition of 
other names. 


The attendance throughout was large, and 
the quiet and good order observed gave evi- 
dence of an increased interest in the affairs 
of our religious Society. 


On Third-day evening a small but very 
interesting meeting on behalf of the Indians 
was held at Race street Meeting-house. On 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth-day evenings at the 
same place, the Philadelphia First-day School 
Association held interesting meetings. 





MARRIED. 


COMLY—BUCKMAN.—At Bristol, Pa., on Third- 
day, the 4th of Fifth month, 1875, with the appro- 
bation of Bristol Monthly Meeting, John Comly to 
Rebecca T., daughter of Joshua V. Buckman. 
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DIED. 


BRELSFORD.—On the 24th of Fourth mo., (875, 
Rebecca Brelsford, in the 52d year of her age; a 
member of Fallsington Monthly Meeting. 


TWINING.—At her residence, in Wrightstown, on 
the 5th of First month, 1875, Sarah Twining, in the 
gist year of her age; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 48. 


(Continued from page 189.) 


IN UPPER EGYPT—FPROM THEBES TO THE FIRST 
CATARACT. 

The situation of the wondrous City of the 
Hundred Gates was passing beautiful. The 
Lybian and Arabian mountain ranges recede 
from the river at this point, forming a barrier 
to the wide, green plain through which the 
beneficent Nile yet flows as tranquilly as if 
it had never witnessed the desolation of 
mighty races and the overthrow of despotic 
dynasties of princes. We have landed on 
the eastern bank of the sea-like stream, just 
in front of the Temple of Luxor. Mighty col- 
onnades of sculptured pillars are encumbered 
and defiled by filthy mud-huts of the modern 
Arab town, and we see here the most striking 
and sickening contrast between the proud 
glories of the by-gone age and the squalid 
degradation of the present. One afternoon 
we devoted to wanderings amid the ruins 
here. Two magnificent obelisks of red gran- 
ite once stood at the entrance, but one of these 
has been transplanted, in its old ege, from its 
site to adorn the finest Place in the most 
beautiful and joyous of modern cities. But 
the less genial clime of Paris is not so favor- 
able to the preservation of hieroglyphic sculp- 
tures, and the remaining obelisk of Luxor is 
much more striking, I think, than the one I 
saw in the Place de la Concorde. The two 
sitting colossal statues of Rameses II, which 
were placed just behind the obelisks, are much 
defaced, and, like the obelisk, are deeply 
buried in the accumulated earth and sand. | 
Then comes the great pylon, or gateway, on | 
the face of which are sculptured spirited bat- | 
tle scenes, of great interest to those who have | 
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quite distinct upon the plaster which covers 
the sculptured walls of the first building. 

The same evening we took advantage of the 
brilliant moonlight to make a visit to the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon at Karnak, about 
a mile north of Luxor. The moon was nearly 
on the meridian, the air as clear as ever 
Egypt herself breathed, when we stood at the 
gigantic-towered pylon, and turned to look 
outward at the vast approach thereto—an 
avenue of colossal sphinxes said to have been 
upwards of a mile in length, connecting the 
remains of Karnak with those of Luxor. 
The sphinxes which remain are all bereft of 
their heads and otherwise mutilated, and can 
only piteously attest that they have seen bet- 
ter daye; but the mighty gateway to which 
they lead is, yet complete, and its sculptures 
well nigh as vivid and well preserved as if 
only finished yesterday. And now we are 
led by devious ways into the principal hall in 
the grand temple, 318 feet long by 160 broad, 
having its roof supported by 134 columns, 70 
feet in height aud il feet in diameter. This 
is the largest and most magnificent of the old 
Egyptian monuments—the grandest ruin of 
all the earth. As we stood in the ghostly 
moonlight, amid the vast pillars, every one of 
which is elaborately sculptured with scenes 
delineating events and deeds, and illustrating 
forms of faith long since forgotten, we were 
awed into silence. What a stupendous work 
was this! grand, elaborate, perfect in detail, 
and, perhaps, as enduring as anything of 
earth, except the pyramids. The waters, of 
the Nile now periodically flood the area of 
this grand temple, and they are slowly but 
surely undermining and eating away the vast 
columns that are yet standing. So great is 
their magnificence and grandeur, that I 
should think it not unlikely some steps will 
be taken to preserve so wondrous a structure 
from the entire overthrow that threatens it. 
When these pillars fall to earth, it is very 
questionable if ever earth looks again upon 
human work so stupendous. 

“Imagine,” says Dean Stanley, “a long 
vista of courts, and gateways, and halls—and 
gateways, and courts, and colonnades, and 
halls; bere and there an obelisk shooting up 
out of the ruins, and interrupting the open- 
ing view of the forest of columns. Imagine 


studied their meaning, but monotonous to | yourself mounted on the top of one of these 


superficial observers. 
cumbered with dirt, rubbish and a squalid 
crowd of backsheesh heggars, the mud hovels | 
and the mosque of the village. It is said | 
that the original sanctuary was probably de- | 
stroyed by the Persians, and the present one 
rebuilt by Alexander. Portions of the temple 


The area within is| balls or gateways, and looking over the plain 


around. This mass of ruins, some rolled 
down in avalanches of stones, others perfect 
and painted, as when they were first built, is 
approached on every side by avenues of gate- 
ways, as grand as that on which you are your- 
self standing. East and west, north and 


were repaired or rebuilt by the Romans, and | south, these vast approaches are found—some 


some of their characteristic frescoes are yet | 


are shattered, but in every approach some re 
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main; and in some can be traced, besides the 
further avenues, still in part remaining, by 
hundreds together, avenues of ram-headed 
sphinxes.” 

It requires no great effort of the imagin- 
ation to restore, in the mind’s eye, this noble 
ruin to a noble temple. We may conceive 
the broken obelisks re-erected, the mutilated 
statues restored, the vast colonnade re-roofed 
with rock, the courts cleared of the debris, 
and the coloring renewed which made those 
battle scenes almost real, and we are looking 
at Thebes of old, a vast and glorious city, into 
which poured the splendor of the ancient 
world for two thousand years. 

A visit the next day served to confirm and 
strengthen the first impression made by this 
heathen temple, and we were interested in trac- 
ing some of the sculptures which depict the 
warlike triumphs of the monarchs in the most 
elegant style of Egyptian sculpture. The 
siege, the conquest, the triumph, the smitten 
captive, the deified monarch glorying in his 
achievements, are all traceable. I was much 
interested in the sculptures at the western end 
of the south wall of the great hall, com- 
memorating a victorious campaign under- 
taken by the first king of XXII Dynasty, 
Sheshonk I, the Shishak of the Bible, against 
the land of Israel. To the right stands the 
victor prince, in the act of smiting the group 
of suppliant captives at his feet. The God 
of Thebes, Ammon, and the Thebaid, per- 
sonified under the form of a woman holding 
a quiver, a box and a mace, present them- 
selves before him. One hundred and fifty 
captured cities, represented by heads sur- 
mounting a kind of battlemented shield, on 
which a fortified town is figured, are behind 
them ; and these signify the towns taken by 
Shishak in his campaign. The Jewish phys- 
iognomy is easily recognized in these heads, 
as well as in the prisoners whom the conqueror 
is about to smite. The successive periods of 
the erection of this temple reach from Oser- 
tasen I to the latest Ptolemies—from the days 
of Joseph to the Christian era—a period, ac- 
cording to Mariette, of 3,000 years. 

On the next day (the 20th) we crossed the 
river to make our first visit to the ruins and 
colossal statues of the western bank. An 
island of respectable dimensions divides the 
Nile into two parts here, and the work of 
crossing is a little tedious. Our own boat 
takes us to the island, then we have a walk 
or donkey ride of about a mile to the other 
and smaller arm of the river, where a rude 
ferry boat is poled from bank to bank. There 
are plenty of donkeys awaiting us in a grove 
of palms and accacias on the shore, and very 
soon we are ambling along over the fertile 
plain of Thebes towards the two giant sem- 
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a. ee 
blances of King Amenophis III, which arg 
commonly called the Vocal Statues of Mem.” : 
non. There were originally eighteen of theg § * 
rude and mighty sculptures which formed aj 
avenue leading to the palace of Amenophis, 
The height of these sitting statues above the” 
plain, including their pedestals, must hayg 
been more than 60 feet, and the ground im.” 
mediately surrounding them was a desert, 
The Nile, however, has been slowly deposit. 
ing, during all these long ages, a rich, allu. 
vial soil around them, which is now seven 
feet in depth, and a beautiful carpet of green) 
relieves the majestic sternness of the Collossi, 

The monarch they commemorate reigned in 
Thebes, perhaps 1500 B.C. He was a great | 
conqueror it seems, and had these stupendous 
monuments made to perpetuate the memory 
of his achievements. The northernmost of 
the statues is known as the Colossus of 
Memnon, or vocal statue of Memnon, and 
was accounted one of the seven most won. 
drous of all the works of man, owing to 
the sound which it was said to utter every 
morning at the rising of the sun. It wag 
also reputed to have rejoiced at the presence of 
the Emperor Hadrian, uttering its accus- 
tomed sound a third time, while ordinary 
people had great difficulty in hearing it once 
—a suspicious circumstance, certainly, and 
suggesting priestly craft. Both of these 
statues were originally monoliths, but some 
iconoclastic conqueror, or an earthquake’s yet 
more powerful agency has partially demol- 
ished one of them, and the faces of both are 
quite mutilated and defaced, though their hu- 
man character is not entirely lost. The larg- 
est is rudely repaired, and is, from the waist 
upward a mass of stones piled together in 
the form of a human head and body. And 
there they sit evermore, gazing forth stonily 
over soft green plain, over lile-giving river 
to the giant temples of the gods on the far- 
ther marge of the Nile, and towards the silent 
hills, more permanent even than the stupend- 
ous sculptures of ancient Egypt. 

After a little lad has clambered up into 
the lap of the Vocal Statue and struck a 
resonant stone from a place of entire conceal- 
ment, to show us what the voice heard by the 
wondering Emperor might have been, and 
after we have duly examined the many in- 
scriptions which visitors, ancient and modern, 
have left upon the silent monumental stones, 
nearly covering the legs from the knees down, 
and the feet,our patient donkeys again re- 
ceive us, and we are taken to the ruins of the 
Temple of Medinet Hiboo. This was the 
great Temple of Rameses III, the last of the 
famous warrior kings of Egypt. Here we 
see the internal decorations of an Egyptian 
palace. In one place is seen the King at- 
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tended by his hireem, engaged in the diver- 
sions which beguiled his leisure hours; and 
jn another part he is seen smiting suppliant 
captives in the presence of the gods. “Go, 
my cherished and chosen,” says the gratified 
deity, “‘ make war on foreign nations, besiege 
their forts, and carry off their people to live 
as captives.”’ As if in obedience to his god, 
Rameses goes forth in his war chariot, slaught- 
ering his wretched fellow-men, trampling, 
binding, mutilating, and Egyptian princes 
and generals conduct captive chiefs into the 
presence of the King. Large heaps of hu- 
man hands are poured down before the mon- 
arch in order that he may have proof that 
the work of cruel devastation has gone bravely 
on. In another place he is returning victo- 
rious to Egypt, conducting his prisoners who 
walk beside and in front of his car, while 
three are bound to the axle. Arriving at 
Thebes, he presents his captives to his gods, 
who compliment him on having trampled re- 
morselessly on his fellow-men. 

We are much annoyed in our investiga- 
tions among the historic sculptures by the 
importunities of a crowd of venders of relics 
such as bits of mummy cloth, beads of fab- 
ulous antiquity taken from mummies, and 
the veritable hands and feet that once wan- 
dered and toiled amid the very scenes we are 
contemplating to-day. It is vain to say we 
do not want them ; the ugly things are thrust 
continually between us and the pictured walls 
and the persistent and shrill voices of the 
venders give our ears no rest. It is a terri- 
ble nuisance, especially as we know that much 
that is offered is quite fictitious—made to sell. 

After several hours sojourn at Medinet 
Haboo, and after a lunch amid its most strik- 
ing and vivid scenes, we are conducted to 
to a small temple erected by Ptolemy Philop- 
ater, called Dayr el Medeeneh, and conse- 
crated to the Egyptian Aphrodite. Hereare 
several well-preserved dark chambers which 
seem to have a sepulchral character, being 
covered with sculptures and paintings, which 
have reference to the future life and to the 
judgment of the soul after death. One of 
the chambers appears to have been dedicated 
especially to Osiris in his peculiar character 
of judge of the dead. He sits upon his 
throne awaiting the arrival of the souls, while 
Thoth, the god of letters, presents himself, 
bearing in his hand a tablet, on which are 
noted down the deeds of the deceased. Ho- 
rus and Arceris are seen weighing the good 
deeds of the judged against the ostrich 
‘feather, the symbol of Truth and Justice. 
Visits to two of the many rock-hewn tombs 
near this place, are a fitting sequence to the 
inspection of the Dayr el Medeeneh, but I 
cannot attempt to give any idea of the elab- 


orate mural paintings, representing the vari- 
ous scenes of human life which are yet so 
surprisingly distinct. on the walls of these 
darkened chambers after the lapse of long 
ages. We enter the narrow doorway into a 
spacious vestibule all covered with significant 
figures, indicative of the glory, triumphs and 
greatness of Thebes, while the long and lofty 
gallery within is brilliantly adorned with 
representations of all the industries of the 
distant age in which it was built or hewn 
from the everlasting hills. 

We are not in a royal tomb, but this (No. 
35) is accounted the most curious of all the 
private tombs of Thebes, since it throws more 
light on the manners and customs of the 
Egyptians than any hitherto discovered. I 
cannot give either the length or height of 
this gallery, but it was quite impossible to 
see it with candles and lamps, so a large 
magnesium torch was resorted to, which 
filled the sepulchral chamber with a most 
satisfactory radiance, and we stood in the 
presence of an amazing panorama of busy, 
earnest workers, such as plied their various 
crafts in the far-off time in Thebes. There 
were brick-making, sculpture, cabinet-work, 
feasting, boating, the garden and the cere- 
monial for the dead, all pictured forth. But 
days of careful study would be needful if one 
would describe these pictured walls. Ancient 
Egypt, with all its peculiarities, is perpet- 
uated in the depths of the grave. 

The last achievement of this most memor- 
able day, was a visit to the majestic ruin 
called the Memnonium, or, more properly, 
the Rameseum—the Temple of Rameses IT. 
Within these pillared halls stood a stupend- 
ous statue of the monarch in rose granite, ex- 
ceeding in bulk, when entire, nearly three 
times the solid contents of the great obelisk 
of Karnak, and .weighing about 887 tons. 
Rameses II (the Great) was known to the 
Greeks under the name of Sesostris, and 
reigned 67 years in Egypt, making vast con- 
quests, and then commemorating his victories 
by this the grandest statue the earth ever 
saw. Says Stanley: “Nothing which now 
exists in the world can give any notion of 
what the effect must have been when he was 
erect. Nero towering above the Collosseum 
may have been something like it; but he was 
of bronze, and Rameses was of solid granite. 
Nero was standing without any object; Ram- 
eses was resting in awful majesty after the 
conquest of the whole of the then known 
world. No one who entered that building, 
whether it were temple or palace, could have 
thought of anything else but that stupendous 
being who thus had raised himself up above 
the whold world of gods and men.” 

But some giant force has thrown down the 
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great statue, and broken the lower part into 
hundreds of fragments, and now we may 
stand on the breast of the fallen monster and 
gaze far away over ruined pillars and fallen 
walls, over fertile fields and distant hills. I 
wished for some means of taking accurate 
measurement of some of the fragments which 
lay around. I sat awhile, resting on a noble 
mass of rosy-tinted stone, when I| saw, to my 
amazement, that it was a piece of the muti- 
lated foot of Rameses. What a foot was this 
for trampling down the nations! It was five 
or six feet in width just above the toes, and 
massive in proportion. Everywhere, in the 
memorial sculptures of the Temple, the idea 
of giant greatness is faithfully preserved. 
The king is of the same stature as the im- 
mortal gods. ‘‘ Most striking,” says Stanley, 
“is the familiar gentleness with which, one 
on each side, they take him by each hand, as 
one of their own order, and then in the next 
compartment introduce him to Ammon and 
the lion-headed goddess.” 

The same idea of the all-absorbing great- 
ness of princes, and the nothingness of their 
subjects, is conveyed in all the historical 
sculptures of Thebes. The king is a visible 
god upon the earth—but a god of terror rather 
than a beneficent deity, blessing and uplift- 
ing the peoples of the earth. Who shall say, 
looking at these representations of deeds of 
of power deemed worthy of everlasting re- 
membrance, that mankind has not made any 
advance in al] these thousands of years, since 
the remorseless Rameses was glorified and 
deified in Thebes. 

So ended our first visit to the Theban ruins, 
and we return at evening to the dahabeah 
to find a reliable looking dragoman who has 
come from Cairo to escort us during the re- 
mainder of our trip. He is most welcome, 
and takes his place very naturally, and we 
resolve to proceed on our journey if the favor- 
ing breeze arises, and make a second visit to 
Thebes on our retnrn. And so by the bright 
moonlight we sail away southward on the 
evening of the 20th, and arrive at Assoodn on 
the morning of the 25th. The voyage from 
Thebes to Assooin was pleasant aod without 
any startling incidents. The weather is now 
very charming—a pure, bracing air, not too 
cold, sunny days and mild, bright nighis of 
moonlit radiance. The sunrise and sunset 
glories are increasingly wonderful as we pro- 
ceed, and the rich and varied tints developed 
in sky, hill, cloud and river, are far beyond 
description, at least of such description as I 
have power to give. The 24th was our fifth 
Sabbath day on the Nile, and so serenely 
beautiful and prosperous, so rich in anticipa- 
tion, so blessed with a friendly north wind, 
that it deserves to be long remembered. Six 
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dahabeahs are now nearly abreast of eagh 
other, and they spread all sail and speed op. 
ward exultant, each seeking to outdo the 
other. Some of the little craft bear the 
British and some the American colors, and 
ours is Anglo-American, and displays the 1 
of both nations; but their rivalry is ve 
friendly, having no tinge of bitterness. At 
any rate, our aquatic Swallow is left a little 
behind, and murmurs not. 

On the morning of the 25th, we draw near 
to Assoodn, tke frontier town of Egypt pro- 
per. The Island of Elephantine, “a mosaic 


of vivid green, golden sand, and black gran. 7 


ite,” here divides the Nile into two parts, and 


the town of Assoodn is just opposite on the. 


east bank of the river, and we are soon moored 
in front of it. We are now in the region of 
granite, and the huge boulders and ancient, 
rocky barriers around us are of the same 
character with the enduring obelisks and 
finest sculptures of Egypt. We are now at 
the foot of the first Cataract of the a 


First month 25th, 1875. 





ABOVE AND BELOW. 
BY J R. LOWELL. 


ABOVE. 
I. 


Ob, dwellers in the valley land, 

Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial-hand 

Shortens to noon’s triumphant hour, 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 

The Lord’s great work sits idle, too? 
That light dare not o’erleap the brink 

Of morn, because ’tis dark with you? 


Though yet your valleys skulk in night, 
In God’s ripe fields the day is cried, 
And reapers with their sickles bright, 
Troop, singing, down the mountain-side : 
Come up and feel what health there is 
In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes, 
As bending with a pitying kiss, 
The night-shed tears of earth she dries. 


The Lord wants reapers ; oh, mount up, 
Before Night comes and cries, “‘ Too late!” 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The Master hungers while ye wait. 
Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day may see, 
Which o’er the eastern hill tops rise 
To break your long captivity. 


BELOW. 


Il. 


Lone watcher on the mountain height! 
It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold. 
But we, who in the twilight sit, 
Know also that the day is nigh, 
Seeing thy shiuing forehead lit 
With his inspiring prophecy. 
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Thou hast thine office; we have ours ; 
God lacks not early service here, 
But what art thine eleventh hours, 
He counts with us as morning cheer; 
One day for Him is long enough, 
And when He giveth work to do, 
The bruiséd reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through. 


But not the less do thou aspire 

Light's earlier messages to teach, 
Keep back no syllable of fire— 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aéried flight 

More worthy than our twilight dim , 
For brave obedience, too, is Light, 

And following that is finding Him. 


———__ + —~ee—- 


LITTLE BROWN, HANDS, 
BY M. H. KROUT. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long sbady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields, 
That are yellow with the ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows. 
They gather the earliest snow-drops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow ; 
They gather the elder-bloom white ; 

They find where the dusty grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines ; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry-vines. 


They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea-shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings ; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 

And so from these brown-banded children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 

The pen of the author and statesman— 
The noble and wise of the land,— 

The plough and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 

ssiceniicccilidlilipia iad ke 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Preparations are now going on rapidly in 
England for the Arctic expedition, which is 
to sail from Great Britain early in June. Two 
ships, the Alert and the Discovery, are to be 
sent out under Captain Nares, who was re- 
cently in command of the Challenger, when 
that vessel was employed in taking deep-sea 
soundings. If these vessels do not return by 
November, 1876, a third ship is to be sent to 
the entrance of Smith’s Sound, to remain 
there or go further north, according to cir- 
cumstances, as a store or relief ship. Every 
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provision has been made for the safety and 
comfort of the crews that experience and 
foresight can suggest, and the general route to 
be pursued has been marked out in detail by 
the Admiralty Arctic committee. 

The general course is by way of Smith’s 
Sound. At the entrance of the sound a con- 
spicuous cairn is to be erected, in which will 
be placed the records of the voyage to that 
point, and such other written information 
as may be of service to the officers of the 
relief ship. Both vessels are then to proceed 
up the sound so far as its navigation is unim- 
peded, stopping from time to time at promi- 
nent points on the coast and erecting other 
signal stations, each of which is to be madea 
place of deposit for the journals written up te 
that time and for memoranda of any change 
in the plan of the vovage. AfterenteringSmith’s 
Sound, Captain Nares’ instructions require- 
him, while using one of his ships exclusively 
for the purposes of exploration, to place the 
other so that she not only may serve for the 
crew of the foremost vessel to fall back upon, 
but also that the united crews can, without 
doubt, escape over the ice by means of their 
sledges and boats to the cairn or relief ship at 
the entrance of the sound. Positive orders 
have been issued against taking the second 
ship further north than the eighty-second par- 
allel, where the Polaris wintered in 1871-72. 
The foremost ship, however, is expected to be 
moored during next winter at or near that 
point, provided the two vessels are not more 
than two hundred miles apart. 

It will be remembered that Captain Hall, 
during the memorable voyage in which he lost. 
his life, advanced by sledges to a point about 
thirty miles north of the winter quarters of 
the Polaris, and found the water still naviga- 
ble “ with a water sky to the northward.” If 
this sea shall be found by the English voy- 
agers to be free from ice for about two hun- 
dred miles further north, the present explorers 
will then be within about three hundred miles 
of the North Pole, and it is hoped that either 
by sledges in the spring of 1876, or by sledges 
and boats in the summer of that year, they 
may be able to reach the mysterious and long- 
sought goal. The essential condition of reach- 
ing the North Pole depends, it will be seen, 
according to our present knowledge, upon the 
chance of finding a way of access to its neigh- 
borhood by means of continuous land. 

The Admiralty report includes certain in- 
genious speculations as to the results of the 
expedition, some of which may be verified. 
The deep-sea soundings to be taken will prob- 
ably throw light upon the subject of ocean 
currents, and a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation may be accumulated in respect to the 
geology, botany and zodlogy of the extreme 
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northern regions. So, also, the magnetic and | 
electrical phenomena observed are likely to 
be turned to account. As to the “knot,” 
however, there may be doubts. The knot is | 
a bird, between a snipe and a plover, whose 

breeding-place is unknown. From its observed 

flight toward the north and beyond Iceland | 
and Greenland, it is imagined that it hatches 
its young iv the neighborhood of the North 
Pole. But if this is true it must find food | 
there, and hence it is inferred that beyond the 
mountains of ice with which our knowledge 
of Arctic travel is inseparably connected, 

there exists around the very pole itself a ge- | 
nial clime. The difficulty with the argument, 





| had on board about 390 persons, of whom 266 
| passengers; more than 300 of the whole nom 


| hundred and forty islets and rocks. St. Agnes 


| She took out a miscelianeous cargo, and $300, 


as is suggested by the Saturday Review, is that | 


the knot might as well be supposed to seek 
its favorite temperature in some other quarter 
of the world—in Scotland or Scandinavia, for 


example—without going to all the trouble of | 


crossing the sterile and chilly regions which | 


to us are characteristic of the frigid zone. 
One result will undoubtedly follow from 

this expedition—suffering bravely borne. A 

journey in the Arctic regions is no holiday 


struck on the dangerous Retarriere ledges 
Bishop’s Rock. A fog prevailed at the time 


were lost. The Scilly Islands form a group ah 
thirty miles west-southwest of the Land’s 
Cornwall, England. They consist of about 


the southernmost of the group, and St. Mary's, 
which the survivors were taken, is the largest g 
the islands. 
The Schiller was a first-class iron steamship, 
3,600 tons burthen, a little more than one year q 












TH 


in specie. 
This vessel was the third built of eight iron steam, 


& 

ships constructed on the Clyde for this line, 

others being the Goethe, Herder, Lessing, Wiel 
Gellert, Klopstock and Koerner. All the steay Vo 
ships, as will be observed, were named for promis go 
| nent German authors. ? Price 
The N. Y. Evening Post, in commenting upon thip BT 
terrible wreck, remarks : B 

“How is it that the captain of a large ocegy 

steamer, with all the responsibility that rests upoy 7 
him, ever ventures to run through a fog towards at 
rockbound coast? In mid-ocean such a course may pa 


trip, as the history of American expeditions | 
toward the North Pole too well shows. Let | 
us hope, in any event, that our British breth- | 
ren may not be forced to make their journey | 


home on a floating cake of ice, as Captain 
Tyson and his companions of the Polaris did, 
and that the discoveries they make may, in 
some degree, rival the privations to which, at 
the best, they will be subjected. 





NOTICES. 

All Friends interested in the First-day School 
movement are invited to attend a children’s meet- 
ing, to be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Twenty- 
seventh street near Sixth avenue, on First-day af- 
ternoon, the 23d inst., at 34 o’clock. 





The Highth Session of the Third-day School Gen- 
eral Conference will be held at Pickering Province 
of Ontario, commencing on Second-day, Sixth 
month 14th, at 3 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Seventh- 
day previously ,at same hour. 

As Friends are much scattered and mostly reside 
at some distance from the Meeting-house, enquiry 
has been made (by request of the Clerk) of farmers 
living nearer thereto, and they are willing to accom- 
modate a limited number of boarders at four: dol- 
lars per week, including conveyance to and from 
meeting, but Delegates and others proposing to at- 
tend, in order to secure the above accommodations, 
should notify without delay, L. Brown Whitby, 
Ontario county, Province of Ontario. 

Jos. M. Truman, ) 
Mercy J. Grirritn, f Clerks. 


ITEMS. 





| to be feared that a great share of the responsibility 
| rests with the steamship companies and the general 


Tue Eagle Line steamship Schiller, Capt. Thomas, | 


which sailed from New York on the 28th ult., for 
Hamburg, by way of Plymouth and Cherbourg, was 
wrecked off the Scilly Islands on the night of the 


7th inst., at 10 o’clock, at which hour the steamer | 150,000. 


| human skill could contend with the fury of the eles 


| ship Company. It is certain, then, that he did not 


be excusable, but how can it be defended in a cage 
like that of the Schiller? This is the question which de 
thinking men are asking themselves to-day. 

“Tt is unnecessary to dilate upon the scenes of” 
horror which occurred after the ship first struck 
the rocks; the terrible panic which ensued, the 
capsizing or breaking of the life-boats, or the crash 
of the iron masts as they fell with their living 
freight into the hungry sea. The main question 
is concerning the cause of these constantly-recurring 
calamities. When a vessel is swallowed up at sea, 
like the City of Boston, it is safe to say that no} 





ments; but when a steamer is driven, stem on, 
against rocks whose very name is a terror to sea- 
men, and whose exact position has been known for 
hundreds of years, the matter ought to be sifted to 
the very bottom. Itis possible that future despatches 
may cast a different light upon the subject, but with 
the information which we now have it is impossible 
to see how the wreck was unavoidable. The Schil-— 
ler was nine days out from this port when she struck 
the reef, and had been enveloped in a dense fog for 
three days. 
“Captain Thomas was evidently a brave man, 
for he stood at his post till death ; and he was cer- 
tainly an experienced seaman, for he had been in 
the service of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 





know that the Scilly Isles were directly in front of 
him. But, as he did not know where he was, why 
did he go on? Why did he incur the least risk of 
such a calamity as that which has made hundreds 
of homes desolate? At the end of an Atlantic 
voyage, all progress, after three days of fog, must 
necessarily be extremely hazardous. _Why is that 
hazard braved? This is the main question. It is 


public. Time, in these days of active competition 
and business energy, is regarded as more valuable 
than either life or gold.” 


Famine and disease have carried away large num- 
bers of the people of Syria this winter. A careful 
observer estimates the number, exclusive of those 
who died by the dreadful famine in Asia Minor, at 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“Farutare Warcrooms, 227 N. 10h Siteel. | | SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. — 
1. F. HOPKINS, _|FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


| 
Fine Cabinet Ware, Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. | This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 


Bee ‘ , Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
g7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done. | -ordg pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
JUST PUBLISHED! | pictures of the past and present representative 

Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS relics of interest as connected with the history of 


| the Society. Friends are solicited to. contribute 








y 5 y ’ IN N J y : | e e e 
IN THE NINSTSENTE —, - books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
& Historica! View of the Successive Convulsions and Schisms | Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
therein during that Period, such objects, under the direction of the Library 
By WILLIAM HODGSON. Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
Volume First. Philadelphis: For sale by gum, Bagiish EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
&,Co., 710 Arch street and by the Author, 103 N. Tenth street. tf. Swaermmors, _ 





Price, $1.56 per Copy. 


hee, oP0 Per Eee 
BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, | Resrscre Prien: 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. | In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
This paper, established in 1804, has now attained | Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
a regular circulation of §,000 copies, the greater} & SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
part of which are fee ee populous and | salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
wealthy ——s a 7: : irty_ miles north of Phila- | be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
delphia. It is especially a . 7 y 
| business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
and in many houses no other paper is taken. The the firm name of KAUB, PRYMIER & EDWARDS. 
terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen | This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 


copies and other information address the Publisher, : 
HENRY T. DARLINGTON. | exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 








- Dovlestown, Penna, | to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 
naa | Respectfully, 
REDUCTION IN PRICE ' 
—or— CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


JANNEY’S 2 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS zy7 AT TER, 


To $1.50 per volume, sheep binding, or $6.00 per NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 

eet of four volumes, being a reduction of $2.50. Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
To any Friend getting up a Club of Four Sets, an | ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 

additional set will be allowed gratis. Every family, that part of the hatting business. 

especially those of Friends, should provide itself | __ ; 


with this work. Address the Publisher, LIGHT EXPENSES! e a LOW PRICES! 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, D. L. STACKHOUSE 
Philadelphia. | DEALER IN : 


a ares CHIN, GLASS & QUEESHARE 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND 
_ - - _.s«|| _ Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
' | Engraving Glassware. 


[EE 
FURNITURE & BEDDING, } 


262 South Second Street, 
Sa” 















AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the right in each neigh- 
| borhood. Address, with reference, H. J. HALL & i 


| Baltimore, Md. 


Decca ticicteansinlbadnleo aap eel ne 
| MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
| at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
| or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. nd for circular. CAN- 


TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


| MPLOYMENT for all. Large Cash pay. SAMPLES 
| 
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- WILLIAM HAWKINS, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 103 North Fourth street, above Arch street, 


PILADELPHIA. 


SHELBURN HOUSE, 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 


Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 
month 25th. The new Hor Barus are within two 


squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 


Proprietor. 
FRESH 
Oolong Tea, 
3 Ibs. for $1.00; or, 
30 cents by the } chest, at 
WILLIAM INGRAM’S OLD TEA WAREHOUSE, 


No, 31 North Second street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Where you can taste our Teas before buying, as we 
keep the kettle boilng on our sample- 


table for that purpose. 
4t. 


1878. 


FINEST 


PAPER HANGINGS 
NEW PATTERNS. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. Special at- 
tention given to hanging. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 
N.E. cor. Fourth and Market sts. 


is7S. 


s 
f 


YER*:SON 
DVERTISING 
k GENTS. 


733. SANSOM St. PHILADELPHIA. 





$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for. $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENOE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly inpROVED 4D SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 


ra hy office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
a 


New Type—Skilled Workmert 


T_ | BILL HEADINGS, 
| CIRCULARS, 
‘INVOICES, 


- 


a 


A, 
vay 
4 


Corner of Library Street. | 


GAMERS 


2 


> 


*. 


4 


14 


To the first purchaser in cach town, we © 


will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 


with everything necessary to put it on for thirty © 


dollars, Send for Samples and Circulars. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 5. _ 


Second Street Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 


<0: 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
g@F Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT S17., PHILADA. 





